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SOIL SURVEY OF COOK COUNTY, GEORGIA 


BY J. W. MOON, In Charge, and А. L. GRAY 
COUNTY SURVEYED 


Cook County is in the southern part of Georgia, about midway 
between the eastern and western State boundaries, and 27 miles north 
of the Georgia-Florida State line. (Fig. 1.) Adel, the county seat, 
is about 125 miles south of Macon. New and Withlacoochee Rivers 
form the eastern boundary and Little River the western and part of 
the southern boundaries. The maximum 
distance across the county from north to 
south is 22 miles and from east to west is 
16 miles. The total area of the county is 
230 square miles, or 147,200 acres. 

Physiographically Cook County lies 
within the coastal plain. The surface con- 
figuration over the greater part of the 
county is that of а comparatively smooth 
plain modified by shallow valleys and a few 
so-called lime sinks. The county occupies 
& position intermediate between the mod- 
erately hilly wire-grass belt on the north- 
west and the flatwoods sandy plain on the 
southeast, and partakes of the characteris- 10788 1 _/Sketsh map showing 
tics of both belts. 

The physiographic divisions include two gently rolling slope areas, 
one in the eastern half of the county paralleling the lowland of Withla- 
coochee and New Rivers, and the other in the western half bordering 
the flood plains of Little River; the undulating or nearly flat plateau 
roughly following the Southern Railway and lying between the rolling 
slopes; and the nearly level or flat low-lyin Taine (including the 
terraces and swamps ) which occupy the floo plains and depressions. 

The characteristic relief of the first division, which represents prob- 
ably two-thirds of the county, is that of a broad undulating or gently 
rolling plain marked by low hills, gentle slopes, and shallow saucer- 
shaped depressions. The two belts of this division lie parallel to the 
larger streams of the county. The belt in the western part of the 
county extends in a general north and south direction parallel to the 
Southern Railway and roughly between this railroad and Little River. 
The other belt, in the eastern half of the county, follows the same 
general direction and occupies a similar position between the railroad 
on the west and Withlacoochee and New Rivers on the east. These 
belts vary considerably in width, in places being less than 2 miles wide 
and in other places more than7. Тһе average width is perhaps slightly 
more than 5 miles. In the southwestern part of the county, in what 
is known as the river bend, is a moderately dissected sand plain, 
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roughly resembling a half-moon in shape, which occupies an area of 
some 12 square miles between the bottom land of Little River and 
the gently rolling belt. 

The second topographic division, characterized by a very gently 
undulating or nearly flat imperfectly drained plain, represents prob- 
ably 20 per cent of the total area of the county. This division is 
locally referred to as flatwoods, and nearly all of it is included in a 
plateau following the broad water divide in the general direction of 
the Southern Railway, although smaller isolated areas occur in all 
parts of the county. This belt of flatwoods follows a direction parallel 
to, and lies between, the two gently rolling belts described. The 
width of this belt varies considerably, being at places less than 1 mile, 
at others more than 5 miles. Though flat and poorly drained, the 
flatwoods belt occupies a plateau including the highest points in the 
county, and it slowly sheds its run-off waters down the slopes of the 
more rolling belts both west to Little River and east to Withlacoochee 
and New Rivers. 

A third topographic division includes the low-lying plains, terraces, 
land periodically flooded, and swamps, or continuously wet areas. 
This division includes flood plains along the rivers and larger creeks, 
swamps along the smaller streams, and so-called bays or swampy 
depressions which occur throughout nearly all parts of the county, 
especially in the central and southern parts. The land included in 
this division is almost flat and covers nearly 20 percent of the area 
of the county. 

Surface drainage ranges, according to the relief, from very poor to 
excellent. Probably 60 per cent of the county is naturally drained 
adequately for agriculture. The general slope is from north to south 
following New, Withlacoochee, and Little Rivers which receive all the 
drainage waters of the county. The central flatwoods plateau 
divides the county into two drainage slopes, the western slope havin 
а general southwest direction and the eastern slope having a genera 
southeast direction. These slopes are characterized by good or excel- 
lent natural surface drainage. The flatwoods Pisteau is, їп general, 
poorly drained, and the remainder of the land is swampy, occurring 
along streams and in depressions. 

The general elevation of the county ranges from about 100 feet, 
where Little River crosses the southern border of the county, to 
slightly more than 300 feet along the northern boundary line. The 
elevation at Cecil is 225 feet, at Adel is 240 feet, and 2 miles north 
of Lenox about 303 feet.! Points of elevation furnished by the 
Georgia & Florida Railway which traverses the county, at right angles 
to the Southern, in an east-west direction, indicate, as does drainage, 
that the county slopes both east and west from a central plateau fol- 
lowing roughly north and south along the Southern Railway. 

Springs are very uncommon in the county, and wells supply most 
of the drinking water. Many surface wells are in use, but deep wells 
are becoming more common as they afford the most healthful drink- 
ing water. In most parts of the county, wells furnish water for the 


1 Elevations were obtained from the Southern Railway and the Georgia & Florida Railway. 
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livestock during the drier seasons of the year, and during the wetter 
seasons natural supplies are available in the pastures. 

Cook County was formed from part of Berrien County in 1919, 
and in the same year a part of Lowndes County was annexed. The 
earliest permanent white settlers came into what is now Cook County 
about 100 years ago and settled in various parts of the area, some near 
Cecil, others a few miles east and southeast of Adel, and some in the 
vicinities of Lenox and Sparks. The early settlers, who were native- 
born Americans of Anglo-Saxon stock, came mainly from the Caroli- 
nas, with a few families from Tennessee and northern Georgia. Later 
immigrants to the county came mainly from the same sources. 

The 1930 census gives the total population of the county as 11,311, 
all of which is classed as rural. The average density of the popula- 
tion is 46.5 persons to the square mile. Settlement is more dense in 
the vicinities of the towns and villages, especially near Adel and Sparks 
and east and west of these towns. The southwestern and northeast- 
ern corners are but sparsely settled. А recent official school census 
shows that there are 2,770 white children and 1,048 negro children 
in the county between the ages of 6 and 18 years. 

The county is served by three railroads, the Georgia & Florida, 
South Georgia, and a branch line of the Southern which traverses the 
county in an almost north and south direction connecting the princi- 
pal villages with larger outside markets, including Jacksonville, Val- 
dosta, Tifton, Macon, and Atlanta. 

Adel, the county seat, with a population of 1,796, and Sparks, with 
435, afford local markets for the central and southern parts of the 
county. These towns, only 2 miles apart, are excellent shipping 
points, being accommodated by the three railroads and a paved 
highway, United States Highway No. 41. Lenox, a local trading 
point of the northern part of the county, is situated on the Southern 

ailway and on the national highway. Other smaller trading points 
include Massee in the eastern, Greggs in the southwestern, and Cecil 
in the extreme southern part of the county. With the exception of 
a part of the surplus dairy, poultry, and truck products grown in the 
immediate vicinity of Sparks and Adel, practically all farm produce 
for sale is shipped to outside markets. 

In addition to the hard-surfaced national highway which traverses 
the length of the county connecting all the principal towns and vil- 
lages, the county is accommodated with a network of well-maintained 
county roads penetrating nearly all parts. New roads are being 
constantly added to the present system. Rural mail routes are 
within easy access of practically every farm. 

Cook County has a splendid system of schools, and churches are 
numerous. The villages have school buildings of modern construc- 
tion, and the county has recently been divided into districts for а 
system of consolidated schools. 


CLIMATE 


Climatic conditions in Cook County are very favorable to a widely 
diversified type of agriculture. The long summers, short mild win- 
ters, and ample, well-distributed rainfall invite the growing of a 
number of crops during all seasons of the year. 
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The rainfall is heavy, and evaporation із high. The usual weather 
cycle during the winter is rain followed by a few cool days which give 
way to a period of pleasant, warm, balmy days followed by another 
rain. 

As there is по Weather Bureau station in Cook County, the records 
of Alapaha, Berrien County, which is about 25 miles northeast of 
Adel, are used as representative of climatic conditions in the county. 
These records indicate the mean annual rainfall to be 47.22 inches, 
more than one-third of which falls in the summer months when the 
demands of growing crops for moisture are greatest, and only about 
one-sixth during the fall months, affording good conditions for 
tipening and harvesting of the principal field crops. 

The nights are usually tempered by Gulf breezes. Although dur- 
ing winter short periods of damp, chilly weather occur, and frequently 
a thin crust of ice accompanied by killing frosts forms, snow is exceed- 
ingly rare and hard freezes are almost unknown. 

The average date of the last killing frost is March 12 and of the first 
is November 15. This gives a normal frost-free season of 248 days. 
However, killing frosts have been recorded as late as April 15 and as 
early as October 21. Because of the long growing season two or more 
crops of certain combinations may be successfully grown on the same 
land in one season. Either corn, peanuts, sorgo, potatoes, hay, or 
peas may be grown following a crop of small grain, or any of these and 
even cotton and many truck crops may be seeded after a crop of Aus- 
trian winter peas or winter cabbage has been harvested. With a care- 
fully planned combination three crops of vegetables can be grown in 
the same season on the same land. 

Wild-grass pastures are grazed for an average of nine months a year, 
and good sods of carpet and Bermuda grasses, together with white 
clover and Lespedeza, may be expected to afford good grazing through- 
out the year when winters are mild. With the use of oats, rye, wheat, 
clovers, winter field peas, or rape during the winter, grazing can be 
had throughout the entire year in normal years. 

Oats, rye, wheat, and other small grains; clovers, especially Tifton 
Bur; vetches, including the Monantha, Hairy, Woolly-podded and 
Purple varieties; and winter field peas, including the Austrian and 
Gray Winter varieties, are among the field crops which are success- 
fully grown during the winter. Such vegetables as cabbage. collards, 
onions, radishes, turnips, and lettuce may be grown during the winter. 
Less hardy vegetables, such as peas, beans, and potatoes, are planted 
the last of February with little danger of being frost killed. Roses 
bloom profusely until after December 1, and resume blooming in 
March. Japonicas, violets, jonquils, and hyacinths bloom in early 
February, and wild azalea and dogwood are conspicuous among the 
wild flowers of the woods in March. 

Table 1 gives the normal monthly, seasonal, and annual tempera- 
ture and precipitation, as compiled from the records of the Weather 
Bureau station at Alapaha. 
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Тавие 1.—Normal monthly, seasonal, and annual temperature and precipitation 
at Alapaha, Berrien County, Ga. 


[Elevation, 293 fect) 


Temperature Precipitation 
Month Total Total 
Absolute | Absolute amount for amount for 

Mean maximum | minimum Mean the dr lest the wettest 

(1909) (1012) 

oF, °F, oF, Inches Inches Inches 
December .....................- 50.7 84 п 3.78 2.41 1.76 
Запцагу...............--........- 50.4 15 3.63 | .35 7.61 
ЕеЬгавгу.................-..-... 52.0 86 0 4.48 | 3. 20 4.35 
У 'Ірсег.................... 51.0 86 0 11. 89 ] 5. 96 13.72 
E a S eS аа: 
МагесП.........................- 59. 8 91 22 4.10 3. 86 4. 50 
April ааа... і 68.2 95 80 3.05 2.80 11.69 
Ву...-...--------.---------...- 74.1 101 42 3. 39 3. 01 2.91 
Spring.........----------. 66.7 101 22 10. 54 9. 67 21.10 
R S S 
Зипе..................--..--....- 79.7 107 46 4.09 3. 92 2. 95 
ЎаІЎ............---.........-..- 81.3 104 57 5.78 2. 31 5, 01 
АЦЕЦ8І..............-..-.-..--- 80. 8 103 58 5. 46 3. 69 6. 18 
8іпіпег...............---. 80. 6 107 46 16, 23 | 10. 92 15,14 
Верїешһег..__.................. 76.9 w| а 4.03 6.61 6.96 
October. -- 67.4 07 30 2.47 . 80 3. 22 
November 57. 5 89 20 2.06 47 1.75 
Fall. 67.3 101 20 8. 56 7.88 11. 93 
=—— =—————“=—— —=————Є"“=—_=——— 
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AGRICULTURE 


As in most pioneer farming of the United States, the early settlers 
in this part of the country were concerned primarily with subsistence 
crops, although a cash income was realized from the sale of cattle and 
wool. A few years later short-staple cotton became established in 
the agricultural scheme, and the production of this commodity afforded 
suitable employment for the slaves, as well as a material additional 
cash income for the farmers. The agricultural history until about 
1887, when the first railroad was extended through the area, shows a 
sturdy growing population and a persistent increase of cotton acreage 
at the expense of the original sheep and cattle raising. The exten- 
sion of the railroad through the county about 40 years ago gave birth 
to the turpentine and lumbering industries. Large sawmills were 
located at several points throughout the county, and for nearly 20 
years lumbering was the major industry, followed closely by turpen- 
tining which became a permanent industry and even at the present 
time is an important source of income. 

Following the removal of the original timber, agriculture resumed 
its place as the leading industry of the county with cotton, both short 
and long staple, as the principal money crop. Until the last decade, 
cotton was grown as practically the only money crop to such an 
extent that feed and general sustenance crops were somewhat neg- 
lected. This scheme was upset by the appearance of the cotton-boll 
weevil a little more than 10 years ago, which eliminated the growing 
of long-staple cotton, restricted that of short-staple cotton to a narrow 
range of soil conditions, and reduced the yield. This pest wrought an 
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abrupt upheaval of the very foundations of agriculture, and, for the 
time being, threw the county’s main industry into a state of chaos. 
During the last decade the agriculture of the county has been rapidly 
moving through a stage of evolution, probably second in importance 
to no other decade in its economic history. 

With cotton partly replaced by bright tobacco, hogs, melons, and 
other less important sources of cash income, the present agriculture, 
emerging from the depressed state resulting from the ravages of the 
boll weevil, follows a new system. More home supplies are being 
grown, and many surplus crops are offered for market. Proper diver- 
sification and rotation, necessary both to soils and crops, are more 
carefully maintained. The farm income is distributed over a greater 
part of the year, which tends to encourage cash opcrations and elimi- 
nate risks of failure. 

The present agriculture consists principally of general farming, 
altho ugh some specialized crops are grown. Gencral farming includes 
the growing of cotton, corn, peanuts, leguminous hays, oats, and a less 
amount of wheat, rye, beans, and peas. Along with the general crops, 
usually on the same farm, one or more special crops are grown for 
market. Tobacco is the most important of these, and swectpotatoes, 
sugarcane, and watermelons are rather common. Very little fruit is 
grown for market, and this consists mainly of peaches, figs, and 
strawberries. Truck or dairy farms are unusual. A number of 
farms produce pecans for sale. Practically all the corn, oats, hay, 
vegetables, fruits, and a large proportion of the sugarcane, poultry 
products, and dairy products are consumed on the farm, although 
$32,039 worth of dairy products, and $28,773 worth of poultry prod- 
ucts were put on the market in 1919. 

Although cotton has been to a great extent replaced by other crops, 
it is and will probably continue to be one of the principal cash crops 
of the county. In 1919, 10,222 acres were devoted to this crop, and 
the production was 2,738 bales which was an unusually low yield 
caused by abnormal conditions. The growing of this crop is now 
almost entirely confined to the sandy loam or fine sandy loam mem- 
bers of the Norfolk, Tifton, Ruston, and Greenville scries. Strains 
of the Cook and Toole varieties are popular. The cotton acreage 
has been reduced somewhat, and tobacco, peanuts, and some other 
crops have increased in acreage during the last eight years. 

orn occupies a larger acreage than any other crop in the county. 
In 1919, 15,980 acres, producing 275,302 bushels, were devoted to 
this crop. This is an average of about 17 bushels to the acre. At 
that time corn probably occupied more than half the cultivated acreage 
of the county. Whatley’s Prolific and Hastings’ Prolific are the most 
opular varieties of corn and are highly recommended by the Georgia 
oastal Plain Experiment Station. Corn is not restricted to a narrow 
range of soil conditions. 

According to the 1920 census, 1,656 acres were devoted to oats, 
57 to wheat, and 18 to ryein 1919. Practically no wheat and a very 
small acreage of rye was seen growing in the county during the field 
work of the soil survey in 1928. Oats constitute more than 95 per 
cent of the small-grain crops, and the average yield in 1919 was about 
18 bushels to the acre. For oats, an application of 400 pounds of an 
0-10-47 mixture at the date of seeding, and а top-dressing of nitrate 


? Percentages, respectively, of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash. 
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of soda about the first of February are recommended by the Georgia 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station. Oats respond readily to fertilizer. 
Rustproof varieties are very popular, and seem to return the best 
yields over a period of years. Hundred Bushel is highly recom- 
mended, and Red Rustproof (Red Texas) is popular. 

In 1919, of the hay grown in the county, 458 acres were devoted to 
tame grasses, yielding 272 tons; 425 acres to grains cut green, yielding 
769 tons; and. 1,958 acres to legumes for hay which returned a tota 
yield of 1,799 tons. The principal hay crop is cowpeas which follow 
oats in the rotation. Immediately following the harvesting of the 
oat crop in May, peas, and sometimes soybeans or velvetheans, аге 
seeded either by means of plows or disk harrows. The hay is har- 
vested in late summer just before the plants are ready to shed their 
oliage. 

Peanuts were reported as occupying 3,222 acres in 1919, and the 
total yield was 79,781 bushels, approximately 25 bushels to the acre. 
Both the Spanish and North Carolina (runner) peanuts are grown, 
principally the runner variety which is grown only for seed and ho 
feed. Peanuts are usually interplanted with corn to be hogged off 
after the corn has been harvested. Utilized in this way, they have 
proved to be a very profitable and economical crop for fattening hogs. 

panish peanuts, grown alone and harvested for market, are an 
important cash crop but not nearly so important as cotton, tobacco, 
and watermelons. Superphosphate (acid phosphate), in light appli- 
cations of about 200 pounds to the acre, is used by some growers, 
but usually no fertilizers are used on peanuts. Further investigations 
as to fertilizer requirements are necessary, but experiments indicate 
a 2-10-4 mixture to be profitable. 

Bright tobacco is the leading cash crop of the county. In 1919 the 
acreage in tobacco was 343, and the yield was 179,389 pounds which 
is an average of 523 pounds to the acre. Tobacco is a comparatively 
new crop, and has taken its prominent place as a cash crop during 
the last five years. Judging from tobacco warehouse records, which 
are the most reliable records available, slightly more than 4,300 acres 
were devoted to this crop in 1927, producing a yield of nearly 1,000 
pounds to the acre. The average price received at the Adel warehouse 
was 18% cents a pound, and the total cash income was around $775, 
000. The acreage for 1928 has increased approximately 20 per cent 
over that of 1927. The lighter-type varieties are most popular, 
although Warne, which is a heavy type, has been grown to some 
extent. Bonanza, Yellow Pryor, Cash, and Jamaica are among the 
popular varieties. 

An income of more than $30,000 was realized in 1927 from 935 
acres devoted to watermelons, according to information furnished by 
the office of the Sowega Melon Growers’ Association at Adel. Water- 
melons are well adapted to such light-textured soils as Norfolk loamy 
fine sand and the deep phases of Tifton and Norfolk fine sandy loams, 
although the Irish Grey variety does well on the heavier soils or the 
well-drained fine sandy loams. A splendid crop of legume hay is 
grown on the same land following melons. 

Less important crops grown either for home use, for market, or for 
both consist of sweetpotatoes, cane sirup, broomcorn, sorgo, fruits, 
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including peaches, pears, figs, strawberries, and a number of truck 
crops. Sweetpotatoes are grown for market by a few farmers through- 
out the county. The 1920 census reported 602 acres in 1919 produc- 
ing 53,722 bushels, or an average of approximately 89 bushels to the 
acre. Several carloads were shipped to distant markets іп 1928. One 
progressive farmer planted a considerable acreage which produced an 
average yield of 175 bushels to the acre. Curing has not proved 
very successful, and the crop is now being shipped uncured. The 
Porto Rico and strains of that variety are in demand. 

An important Cuban sugarcane, Cyanna, is being grown in the 
county with apparent success, and on one farm 18 acres devoted to 
this variety produced 7,500 gallons of excellent sirup. Three carloads 
of sirup were ship ed from Adel in 1927, and considerable quantities 
were trucked to отав cities. In 1919, 413 acres of sugarcane pro- 
duced 81,964 gallous of sirup, or nearly 200 gallons to the acre. 
Broomcorn is a crop which has recently come into favor with a num- 
ber of farmers. Sorgo is grown principally for forage, very little being 
manufactured into sirup. 

The livestock industry of the county, principally hog raising, has 
been steadily increasing during the last decade, since the disturbance 
of the cotton industry by the boll weevil. Only two or three dairy 
farms are operated in the county. The 1920 census reports 2,490 
head of dairy cattle and 6,049 beef cattle. The same census reports 
480 sheep, 1,229 goats, and 23,739 swine. The hog industry has 

rown rapidly and is now one of the principal sources of farm income. 

ronounced progress has been made toward improving the breeds. 
The leading breed is Duroc-Jersey, and a number of Hampshire and 
a few Poland China and Berkshire are raised. Crosses between these 
breeds are common, and it is not uncommon to cross purebred ani- 
mals with the old native stock which has long been acclimated to 
conditions here. 

Many of the fields are fenced, and more are rapidly being fenced 
for the purpose of growing such crops as peanuts, oats, velvet beans, 
peas, sweetpotatoes, and other crops to be hogged off. This system 
combined with good permanent pastures makes hog raising a very 
economical adjunct in the general farm system, reduces the expensive 
feeding of com to а minimum, and materially aids in the solution of 
the harvesting problem. 

According to the 1920 census there were 38,479 chickens and 3,803 
other poultry in the county in that year. Only three or four poultry 
farms are being operated. 

In а broad as well as in a more restricted sense, a relationship 
exists between relief, drainage, soil productivity, and crop adapta- 
tion; as relief largely determines drainage, and drainage materially 
affects the character of the soil and consequently its productivity and 
crop adaptation. Tifton fine sandy loam is the best cotton soil in 
the county. In the central and southern parts of the county the 
texture of the soils, in general, is finer than in the northern part, and 
this has influenced the general distribution of the tobacco crop as it 
is better suited to the finer-textured soils. 

No definite system of crop rotation is generally practiced by the 
farmers of the county, although most farmers shift the various crops 
from field to field. The soils to which the principal crops are bes 
adapted are recognized by the most observing farmers. For instan с 
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cotton is planted on the well-drained sandy loams and fine sand 
loams of the Norfolk, Tifton, Ruston, and Greenville series. Little 
difficulty is experienced in identifying good tobacco soils. It is gen- 
erally recognized that tobacco should not immediately follow legumes 
or any crops susceptible to root knot. It can rarely be grown on the 
same land for several successive years without becoming infested with 
root knot. The common custom is to plant tobacco every third year, 
usually following corn or oats. Most of the watermelon growers are 
particular with regard to the place of this crop in the rotation. Such 
crops as corn, oats, and hay are grown indiscriminately on all fields 
of the farm. Most farmers grow legumes with corn and also after a 
small grain has been harvested, and the greater part of the legumes 
are either grazed off or harvested for hay. 

Farmers are now plowing deeper than in former years, and more 
effort is also being made to plow along contours, or along a level. 
More diversification of crops and rotations has been practiced during 
the last decade. The problem of erosion is not so acute here as in 
the more rolling sections of the State, although the need of terracing 
in many parts of the county is becoming more apparent as the slopes 
are continually cultivated. Little terracing has as yet been done. 

According to the 1920 census report $114,613 was expended for 
commercial fertilizers in 1919 on 81.4 per cent of the farms of the 
county. The use of fertilizer has doubtless increased materially 
during the development of the tobacco industry, or within the last 
віх years. 

he average value of all farm property in 1920 was $4,848, of which 
amount 64.5 per cent represented land; 16.5 per cent, buildings; 15.1 
per cent, domestic animals; and 3.9 per cent, implements. Owin 
to the mild climate, expensive farm buildings are not essential, an 
this accounts largely for the small amount thus invested. The phys- 
ical characteristics of the soils, which are loose, friable, and easily 
plowed and cultivated, together with the type of farming in vogue, 
account in part for the low investment in implements. Most of the 
work animals are mules. 

The greater part of the available farm labor consists of negroes and 
the remainder of native-born whites, and it is fairly efficient. There 
is still a shortage of farm labor, although conditions have improved 
materially during the last three or four years. The prevailing wages 
range from 75 cents to $1.50 a day. A sum of $56,683 was paid out 
for farm labor in 1919 on the 302 farms reporting its use, representing 
an average of $187.69 for each farm. 

Generally speaking, farming in Cook County is of a somewhat 
more conservative type than is that in many other counties of south- 
west Georgia, that is, the individual land holdings, in general, are not 
so large, and a greater proportion of farms are operated by owners. 
In 1920 the percentage was 41.8, which is three or four times that of 
many counties. The 1930 census preliminary reports show 1,296 
farms in the county. The average size in 1920 was 93.1 acres, 41.2 
acres of which wasimprovedland. In 1920, 73.9 per cent of the area of 
the county was in farms, and 57.8 per cent of the farms were operated 
by tenants. Various systems of share rental are prevalent. Either 
the landowner supplies the work animals, implements, the seed for 
planting, and half the fertilizer and assumes the upkeep of all farm 
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improvements, and receives half the proceeds of the crop; or he fur- 
nishes only the land, the upkeep, and one-fourth of the fertilizer and 
receives one-fourth of the crops. Certain variations of these standard 
systems are made, for instance, in the growing of intensive crops, such as 
tobacco, when the landowner may supply all the fertilizer to compen- 
sate for the extra labor required per unit of land area; or when the 
principal crops to be grown are tobacco, sweetpotatoes, or water- 
melons, which require heavy applications of commercial fertilizer, 
the landowner may supply all the fertilizer and the tenant furnish 
the work animals and implements. 

The prevailing prices of farm lands are as follows: The sandy loams 
of the Tifton, Norfolk, Ruston, and Greenville series, from $20 to $50 
an acre; the Plummer, Leon, Grady, Myatt soils, and swamp, from 
$8 to $12 an acre. 

SOIL SERIES AND TYPES 


In classifying and mapping the soils of Cook County, they have been 
divided into series, according to certain characteristics, such as color, 
structure, and consistence. On a basis of textural differences, or the 
proportions of sand, silt, and clay constituting the soil, the series have 
been further divided into soil types. The soil type is the unit of soil 
classification. The soils of Cook County are grouped into 11 series 
which are subdivided into 17 soil types and 3 phases, the phases rep- 
resenting separations of slight though consistent variations from their 
respective soil types. Two miscellaneous classes of material, peaty 
muck and swamp, are mapped. In the following pages of this report 
detailed descriptions of the soils of Cook County are given, together 
with a discussion of the agricultural relation of each. The accompa- 
nying soil map shows their distribution, and Table 2 gives the acreage 
and proportionate extent of each soil mapped. 


TABLE 2.—Acreage and proportionate exient of the soils mapped in Cook County, Ga. 
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TIFTON FINE SANDY LOAM 


Tifton fine sandy loam is locally called “pebbly clay soil.” In 
wooded areas the surface soil to a depth of 3 or 4 inches is grayish- 
brown loose loamy fine sand containing pebbles and a small amount 
of organic matter. The subsurface soil is pale yellowish-brown loose 
loamy fine sand, containing pebbles but very low in organic matter, 
which extends downward to a depth of about 16 inches. The subsoil 
consists of bright-yellow or slightly reddish-yellow fine sandy clay 
which is sticky when wet, though friable when dry, and contains a 
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high proportion of pebbles. At a depth ranging from 30 to 40 inches 
this layer grades into an underlying compact but brittle fine sandy 
clay material of mottled whitish-gray, yellow, rust-brown, and purplish- 
red colors. At а depth ranging from 5 to 7 feet the purple colors are 
more noticeable. 

In cultivated fields the surface soil, to a depth of 5 or 6 inches is 
yellowish-gray or brownish-gray loamy fino sand. The presence of 
numerous pebbles scattered over the surface and throughout the soil 
and subsoil is a conspicuous characteristic of this soil. Many fields 
which have not been plowed since heavy rains appear somewhat brown 
on the surface in places owing to an abundance of iron oxide pebbles 
which constitute a considerable proportion of the soil mass, in most 
places ranging from a little less than 10 per cent to as much as 40 rer 
cent. They are composed largely of fine sand ecmented by iron, are 
rounded or smooth, and range in size from one-eighth to one-half inch 
in diameter and from brown to almost black in color. The amount 
of pebbles varies considerably within short distances, especially in the 
surface layers. 

This soil is closely associated with Norfolk fine sandy loam, and 
lines separating the two soils on the map could not everywhere be 
drawn with precision. In the north-central part of the county the 
texture of this soil merges into that of Tifton sandy loam very grad- 
ually. Іл а few places west and southwest of Adel the lower subsoil 
layer was observed to be considerably heavier than typical. 

This is one of the more extensive soils of the county, occupying, 
with its deep phase, an aggregate of 35.8 square miles. It has 
developed only on the gently rolling belts of the broad slopes or inter- 
stream areas. It occurs in all the well-drained parts of the county, 
although it is not so extensive in the extreme northwestern part. 

Surface drainage ranges from good to excellent and is even excessive 
in a few places. Probably 20 per cent of the land is materially 
affected by erosion, although gullies across the fields are not common. 
Terraces are almost unknown, but their need is becoming more 
apparent in many places as the more sloping fields become washed 
or eroded. 

Probably 95 per cent of this soil has been cleared and put under 
cultivation. About 90 per cent of the cleared land is devoted to the 
production of general field crops including cotton, corn, beans, peas, 
oats, hay, and peanuts. Such special crops as tobacco, potatoes, 
pecans, and many vegetables are produced on the remaining 10 per 
cent. Most of the widely scattered patches which are not cultivated 
are in a cut-over condition and support a rather scrubby second 
growth of longleaf and slash pines mixed with young oaks of various 
species. A very few areas, which have been reserved as wood lots, 
still support а magnificent stand of longleaf pine, remnants of the 
original forest growth. 

Tifton fine sandy loam is probably the most desirable all-around or 
gencral-purpose soil in the countv. Chemical analyses indicate it to 
be well above the average in fertility, and experiments and field obser- 
vations show that it is one of the most productive, if not the most 
productive, soil in the county. It has а very wide range of crop adap- 
tation. It is slightly too strong for tobacco, although increased yields 
usually more than offset the lack of quality, and a greater sum is real- 
ized to the acre than from the lighter-textured soils which produce a 
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leaf of better quality. Watermelons are not very well adapted for a 
similar reason, although the Irish Grey variety does well. This is 
probably the best cotton soil of the county. It із well suited to corn, 
oats, legumes, hay, peanuts, sweetpotatoes, and practically all truck 
crops grown in this section of the State. Yields of tobacco range from 
1, 000 to 1, 400 pounds to the acre; cotton yields two-thirds bale; corn, 
20 bushels where planted with velvetbeans which yield 1 ton. Forty 
bushels of oats followed by 144 tons of cowpea hay are common, 
although considerably more and less have been reported. Yields of 
the less important crops are in proportion. 

Little stable manure is applied on this soil as little is available, but 
its use has proved very beneficial. Cotton, tobacco, and other special 
crops receive heavy applications of complete high-grade commercial 
fertilizers. Fertilizers used vary so widely both as to amount and 
composition, not only with different crops but among different farm- 
ers, that not even a general statement can be made regarding them. 
The only uniform rule for fertilization is with the tobacco crop, to which 
nearly all growers apply 1,000 pounds of a 3-8-5 mixture regardless of 
soil type. The tendency is, however, to reduce this amount to 800 
pounds on the heavier-textured soils. In addition, 3 or 4 tons of 
well-rotted stable manure is applied if it is available. Acre applica- 
tions of a complete high-grade fertilizer to cotton, corn, sweetpotatoes, 
and watermelons range from 200 to 800 pounds. 

The farmers who are most successful in the management of this 
soil take steps to prevent erosion on the steeper slopes and employ 
such a scheme of rotation as will allow the growing of legume crops, 
a part of which are left on the land to be plowed under. The soil is 
easy to till and responds favorably to fertilization and good treatment. 
It can be built up to я fair or even a high state of productivity. 

Tifton fine sandy loam, deep phase.—Tifton fine sandy loam, deep 
phase, differs from typical Tifton fine sandy loam principally in hav- 
ing a deeper pale-yellow loose loamy fine sand layer over the fine 
sandy clay subsoil which is reached at a depth ranging from 20 to 28 
inches. 

Areas of this soil occur in very close association with typical Tif- 
ton fine sandy loam. The land occupies gentle slopes or flat-topped 
ridges, and drainage is good. 

robably 80 per cent of the land has been cleared and put under 
cultivation. It is a good soil and has a very wide crop adaptation, 
although it is not quite so productive as Tifton fine sandy loam. 
The tobacco produced is of better quality than on the typical goil, 
but cotton does not do во well. Yields of the general farm crops 
are slightly lower оп the деер phase than on typical Tifton fine 
sandy loam. However, it is an early trucking soil and is well suited 
for this purpose. It is also ideal for watermelons and returns good 
yields of potatoes. Pecans do well. 


TIFTON SANDY LOAM 


Tifton sandy loam differs from Tifton fine sandy loam in texture. 
Both soils are locally spoken of ав “pebbly clay soils.” They are 
distinguished, however, by the descriptive terms ‘‘gravelly,” refer- 
ring to the sandy loam, and “velvety,” designating the fine sandy 
loam. 
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Tn places this soil, especially where closely associated with Tifton 
fine sandy loam in the north-central part of the county, has a very 
shallow surface layer of material which is slightly finer in texture 
than typical. Directly west of Lenox a few areas are noticeably 
coarse in texture and contain considerable grit and fine flinty gravel. 
A small area southwest of Adel has a heavier subsoil than typical. 

Areas of Tifton sandy loam occur on the undulating and gently 
rolling belts. With the exception of a few small scattered areas 
in the central part of the county, this soil occurs only in the northern 
part. It is not an extensive soil. 

This soil is very similar to Tifton fine sandy loam in drainage con- 
ditions, in utilization and proportion of cleared land, in methods of 
management, and in recommendations for improvement, including 
fertilizer requirements. There seems to be a slight difference in pro- 
ductivity in favor of the fine sandy loam. ‘The only significant 
difference as to the adaptability of the two soils to crops seems to 
be with tobacco, the fine sandy loam, or “ velvety soil,” producing a 
somewhat better quality. 

Tifton sandy loam, deep phase. —Tifton sandy loam, deep phase, dif- 
fers from Tifton sandy loam in having a deeper subsurface layer of 
loose light-yellow loamy sand which extends to a depth ranging from 
20 to 28 inches. 

Soil of the deep phase is not very extensive. It occurs only in the 
gently rolling belts with Tifton sandy loam, and the two soils are 
very closely associated. Drainage is good. 

he proportion of land under cultivation, methods of soil manage- 
ment, and fertilizer requirements are very similar to those of the deep 
phase of Tifton fine sandy loam. 

This soil is not quite so susceptible to erosion as is the typical 
Tifton sandy loam. It is not so well adapted to cotton, but better 
suited to watermelons than the sandy loam. It produces a slightly 
better quality of tobacco but is somewhat less productive of general 
field crops, owing to the deeper surface layers of open, loose, light- 
textured materials which reduce its capacity for retaining moisture. 


NORFOLK FINE SANDY LOAM 


In wooded areas the surface soil of Norfolk fine sandy loam consists 
of a 3 or 4 inch surface layer of gray loose loamy fine sand containing 
a small amount of organic matter, underlain by a pale-yellow or 
grayish-yellow loose loamy fine sand subsurface layer which contin- 
пев to a depth ranging from 12 ёо 18 inches. The subsoil is yellow 
friable fine sandy clay which extends to a depth ranging from 34 to 
48 inches. It grades into the underlying slightly compact, though 
friable, highly mottled fine sandy clay material which contains con- 
spicuous splotches, streaks, and specks of whitish gray, yellow, and 
brownish red. In cultivated fields the surface soil to a depth of 5 or 
6 inches is gray or yellowish-gray loamy fine sand, the color varying 
somewhat according to the character and amount of organic matter 
present. A small content of pebbles is common. 

This soil occurs in close association with Tifton fine sandy loam, 
and small areas of the Tifton soil are included in mapping. A few 
small areas mapped as Norfolk fine sandy loam in the north-central 
and northern parts of the county are somewhat coarser in texture 
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than typical and would have been separated as medium sandy loam 
if they had been more extensive. 

This is not a very extensive soil, only 3,328 acres being mapped in 
the county. It occurs, however, in nearly all the well-drained parts 
of the county, in undulating or gently rolling areas. Drainage is fair 
ог good and is only slightly inferior to drainage in the Tifton soils. 

About 80 per cent of the land is in cultivation and ig devoted to the 
growing of all general field crops and many special crops including 
tobacco, sweetpotatoes, and practically all truck crops commonly 
grown in this section. The part not cultivated supports a second 
growth of longleaf and slash pines together with scattered sernbbv 
oaks and wild grasses. 

Yields of cotton and corn are slightly lower than on Tifton fine 
sandy loam, although yields of other field crops compare favorably. 
The following acre yields may reasonably be expected when the land 
is properly farmed under average seasonal conditions: Cotton, one- 
half bale; corn, interplanted with beans, 18 bushels; tobacco, from 
800 to 1,200 pounds; oats, 35 bushels; and cowpea hav, 144 tons. 
Special crops yield accordingly. This soil is somewhat too heavy in 
texture to produce the best quality of tobacco, but the increase in 
yields over tobacco grown on the light sandy soils often more than 
compensates for the lack of quality so far as the acre value of the 
crop is concerned. The soil is also slightly heavy for watermelons 
of the type best suited for shipping. 

This із one of the most productive soils of the county. It has а 
very wide range of crop adaptability, and its physical character is 
such that it is easily plowed and cultivated over a wide range of mois- 
ture conditions. It responds well to fertilization and local methods 
of soil improvement. Stable manure is especially beneficial; commer- 
cial fertilizers are indispensable to maximum profits; and cover crops 
are essential in maintaining productivity. Heavy applications of 
commercial fertilizers are made to cotton and tobacco. Commonly 
1,000 pounds of a 3-8-5 mixture is applied to tobacco. Sometimes 
the amount is reduced to 800 pounds. Cotton usually receives from 
200 to 400 pounds of a high-grade complete fertilizer which varies 
considerably as to composition. 

The essential steps employed by the best farmers in the manage- 
ment of this soil include terracing where necessary to check erosion, 
a practical rotation of crops which will allow the growing of legume 
cover crops, and liberal applications of stable manure and commer- 
cial fertilizers. 

Norfolk fine sandy loam, deep phase.—The deep phase of Norfolk 
fine sandy loam differs essentially from typical Norfolk fine sandy 
loam in having a deeper loose loamy fine sand surface soil. The un- 
derlying fine sandy clay is reached at a depth ranging from 20 to 28 
inches. Under cultivation, the surface soil to plow depth is yellow- 
ish-gray or light-gray loamy fine sand. A few pebbles are scattered 
over the surface in places. 

Several areas of this deep soil, occurring in the northern part of the 
county, are somewhat coarser in texture. That part of the soil 
developed around the foot of slopes is variable as to the character 
of the surface materials and in depth to the subsoil. This is owing 
to deposition of material washed from the slopes. 
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Soil of the deep phase of Norfolk fine sandy loam is very extensive 
and occurs in all parts of the county, being closely associated with 
Norfolk fine sandy loam and the Tifton soils. 

The land occupied by the phase is not quite so sloping as that 
occupied by the typical soil, and subsurface drainage is slightly 

etter. 

About 65 per cent of the land of this phase is under cultivation to 
the same crops as those grown on the typical soil. А better quality 
of tobacco is grown although yields are a trifle less. The deep phase 
soil is much better adapted to watermelons but not nearly so well 
suited to cotton. Crop yields, in general, are lower than on Norfolk 
fine sandy loam. 

The treatment, fertilizer requirements, and tillage methods of Nor- 
folk fine sandy loam and its deep phase are very similar. 


NORFOLK LOAMY FINE SAND 


In wooded areas of Norfolk loamy fine sand the 3-inch surface layer 
is gray loamy fine sand, stained dark with organic matter. The sub- 
surface layer is yellowish-gray loamy fine sand or fine sand which 
extends to a depth of 18 or 20 inches, at which depth it grades into 
yellow fine sandy loam, faintly mottled with splotches of whitish gray 
and brown streaks. Beneath this is highly mottled, whitish-gray, 
yellowish-brown, and rust-brown sandy clay. Under cultivation the 
color of the surface soil becomes light gray. А small number of soft 
iron pebbles occur in much of this soil. In the northern part of the 
county and in a few areas in the east-central part, the texture ів 
sli htly coarser than typical. 

orfolk loamy fine sand is widely distributed over those parts of 
the county where drainage conditions are fair or good. It usually 
occupies the tops of broad ridges, gentle slopes, low ridges and knolls, 
and areas around the foot of slopes. The surface із characteristically 
undulating or gently sloping. Surface drainage is fair, but the open 
character of the soil allows ready downward movement of water. 
This is an extensive soil, occupying 12.6 square miles of the county. 

About 50 per cent of the land is under cultivation and is devoted, 

for the greater part, to general farm crops, including corn, onts, bay, 

eanuts, and beans. Tobacco is especially well suited to this soil, the 
best quality being grown, although yields are somewhat lighter during 
years of normal rainfall than on heavier-textured soils. Watermelons, 
of especially good quality, do well. This is a fairly good sweetpotato 
soil. It із poorly adapted to cotton growing under prevailing weevil 
conditions, although it was an ideal soil for the growing of sea-island 
cotton previous to the coming of the boll weevil. It is an early truck 
soil, but yields of truck crops are usually lower than on the heavier 
soils. 

The open character of the soil results in heavy leaching of organic 
matter and other plant-food materials, and also makes this soil rather 
sensitive to seasonal conditions. Crop yields on this soil seem to vary 
more widely than on any other soil of the county, depending on man- 
agement and treatment. They are probably 30 per cent lower than 
on Norfolk fine sandy loam, and the soil requires more attention than 
does the fine sandy loam. It is essentiel to grow as many legume 
crops to be plowed under as practical and to make heavy applications 
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of complete commercial fertilizers containing a high proportion 
of nitrogen, especially where green-manure crops are not grown 
frequently. 

NORFOLK FINE SAND 


Norfolk fine sand consists of loose open incoherent fine sand to a 
depth of several feet. In wooded areas the 3-inch surface layer is 
gray and the material beneath is yellow fine sand which extends to a 
depth ranging from 40 to 50 inches. This material grades into fine 
sand which is predominantly whitish gray or cream colored with faint 
splotches or distinct streaks of yellow and which may extend to a depth 
of 6 or 7 feet. When the land is cultivated the organic matter dis- 
appears in a very short time, and the surface soil assumes a light-gray 
color. A small area just east of No Mans Friend Pond and one along 
Little River northeast of McConnell Bridge are somewhat coarse in 
texture. 

This is a very inextensive soil in Cook County. With the exception 
of a few small areas in the west-central part and along the west border 
of the Withlacoochee and New River swamps, the soil occurs only 
along the east border of the Little River swamp. The accumulation 
or occurrence of Norfolk fine sand bears a close relationship to the 
larger streams. 

rainage, to a depth of several feet, is excellent. A rather scrubby 
growth, predominantly oaks, together with a few scattered longleaf 
pines, covers practically all this soil. The land is very low in fertility, 
is unproductive, and has an extremely poor moisture-retaining capac- 
ity. It should remain as it is, devoted. to forestry. 


RUSTON SANDY LOAM 


In forested areas the 2 or 3 inch surface layer of Ruston sandy loam 
is gray loamy sand containing a small amount of organic matter, and 
the subsurface layer is brownish-yellow or reddish-yellow loamy sand 
which continues to a depth of 12 or 14 inches. The subsoil ів reddish- 
brown or yellowish-red friable sandy clay or fine sandy clay which 
extends to a depth ranging from 30 to 36 inches and grades into the 
underlying substratum of compact, but brittle, sandy clay material 
which is predominantly yellow mottled with pink, whitish-eray, and 
red 8 lotches and streaks. In cultivated fields the surface soil to plow 
depth is slightly brownish gray or yellowish gray. Iron pebbles in 
varying quantities are common in this soil, both in the subsoil and 
throughout the surface soil. 

Areas of the soil occurring in the central and southern parts of the 
county have a somewhat finer-textured surface soil than do the areas 
west and southwest of Lenox. The subsoil also varies as to degree 
of heaviness. 

This is an inextensive soil in Cook County. Several small areas 
occur in the southeastern corner, in the southern part, west and 
southwest of Lenox and scattered elsewhere in the more rolling sec- 
tions. The soil occurs only on the steeper slopes near the larger 
streams where erosion has been most active for a long time. Drain- 
age ranges from good to excessive, and erosion is very much in evi- 
dence over a greater part of the land. 

About 80 per cent of the land is cleared and is under cultivation to 
such field crops as cotton, corn, beans, oats, peanuts, and hay. 
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The remainder supports a forest consisting of a second growth, prin- 
cipally of pines but with varying proportions of oaks, 

In areas where erosion has not been very active, yields compare 
favorably with those on the best soils of the county, but in places 
where nearly all the surface soil has been carried away, the produc- 
tivity is materially impaired. Acre yields, however, under average 
conditions may be as much as two-fifths bale of cotton; from 12 to 
18 bushels of corn, which is interplanted with velvetbeans or peanuts; 
and from 18 to 25 bushels of oats followed by 1 ton of cowpea hay. 
Only rarely is fertilizer applied to land in corn, oats, peanuts, or hay. 
Applications ranging from 200 to 400 pounds of a 4-8-4 or a 5-15-5 
mixture are made to the cotton land. 

This soil is in urgent need of terracing. Deep plowing along con- 
tours and the addition of more organic matter will also assist in 
checking erosion. 

GREENVILLE FINE SANDY LOAM 


To a depth of 4 inches the surface soil of Greenville fine sandy 
loam, in wooded areas, is brown loose light fine sandy loam which 
contains a high proportion of organic matter. Just beneath this is a 
layer of reddish-brown light fine sandy loam which extends to a depth 
ranging from 12 to 16 inches. The subsoil is red fine sandy cla 
which 18 friable when dry but sticky when wet. The depth to whic 
it extends varies considerably, but in most places it ranges from 36 
to 50 inches from the surface. Below this is a compact, but brittle, 
fine sandy clay material which is highly mottled with yellow, brown, 
and red. In cultivated fields the surface soil to a depth of 5 or7 
inches is brownish-red fine sandy loam. Iron pebbles are rather con- 
spicuous over the surface of plowed fields and throughout the soil 
and subsoil. 

This is a very inextensive soil and it occurs only on the eroded 
slopes along Wells Mill Creek where the original forest has been 
cleared off and the earliest farms of the county were established. 
Drainage ranges from good to excessive, and erosion is active. 

More than 50 per cent of this soil, which was cleared and culti- 
vated nearly a centurv ago, was long since abandoned to reforest 
itself, largely to pine. The pines have been harvested, and the third 
crop of trees is growing. That part of the land in cultivation is 
devoted to such crops as cotton, corn, peanuts, velvetbeans, oats, 
апа hay. Soil management, fertilizer practices, and methods of farm- 
ing on Greenville fine sandy loam are similar to those on Ruston 
sandy loam. 

CUTHBERT SANDY LOAM 


In wooded areas the surface soil of Cuthbert sandy loam consists 
of a 2-inch surface layer of loose gray loamy sand, grading into a sub- 
surface layer of yellowish-gray light loose loamy sand which extends 
to a depth of 8 or 10 inches. The subsoil is tough compact reddish- 
brown heavy clay or fine sandy clay which extends to a depth ranging 
from 14 to 20 inches. The substratum is compact, impervious sandy 
clay material characterized by conspicuous splotches, streaks, and 
mottlings of whitish gray, yellow, reddish brown, and purple. Under 
cultivation the surface soil is dull whitish gray. A few iron pebbles 
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occur in places. A few very small areas southwest of Adel are slightly 
finer in texture than typical. 

This is a very inextensive soil. With the exception of a very few 
small areas in the eastern half of the county and south of No Mans 
Friend Pond it occurs only in thé northwestern corner of the county 
west and northwest of Lenox. It occupies rolling land, where natural 
surface drainage is excessive and erosion is active. Surface run-off 
is increased, owing to the slow movement of water downward through 
the tight impervious subsoil and substratum. 

A very small part of the land is cultivated. General farm crops 
are grown and low yields are obtained. 

Forest growth, sedges, and wild grasses afford the only means of 
checking erosion on this soil, and it is best suited to forestry. 


BLANTON FINE SAND 


Blanton fine sand consists of loose open incoherent fine sand to a 
depth of several feet. The 3-inch surface layer, in wooded areas, is 
gray fine sand, owing to the presence of a small amount of organic 
matter. Beneath this layer is whitish-gray or cream-colored fine sand 
which extends to a depth of nearly 3 feet where it grades into fine 
sand mottled with whitish gray, yellow, and brown. Under cultiva- 
tion the surface soil appears pale whitish gray in color. Near Burney 
Bridge and near Whitehurst Bridge this soil grades imperceptibly into 
Norfolk fine sand, and in other places a stained layer occurs in the sand. 

A few small areas of this soil occur in the south-central and south- 
eastern parts of the county, but most of it із іп the river bend west 
of Greggs. The land occupies nearly flat positions, and is character- 
ized by very little run-off, as the open sandy character of the soil 
allows rapid downward movement of water. Drainage is not perfect, 
although it is adequate for the growing of most crops under average 
rainfall conditions. 

It is estimated that about 50 per cent of the land is under cultiva- 
tion, largely to corn, oats, peanuts, beans, hay, and tobacco. It is 
said that a very good quality of sea-island cotton was produced on 
this soil prior to the advent of the boll weevil, but it is by no means 
а cotton soil under weevil conditions. Watermelons do well but sweet- 
potatoes only fairly well. Sirup from cane grown on this soil is of 
good quality and fiavor, though yields are usually low. 

Tobacco is the principal стор. Yields vary considerably, but from 
600 to 900 pounds of a very good quality are not uncommon. One 
thousand pounds of a 3-8-5 commercial fertilizer is applied to the 
tobacco land. Watermelons usually receive from 600 to 800 pounds 
of a 4-8-4, 4-8-6, or more commonly a 5-7-5 fertilizer. Other crops 
receive little fertilizer. Yields ranging from 10 to 15 bushels of corn 
are produced, being grown with a fair crop of velvetbeans or peanuts. 
Fifteen bushels of oats, followed by three-fourths ton of pea-vine hay 
to the acre, are an average yield. 

Blanton fine sand is very deficient in organic matter, and this can 
be added by growing and turning under legume crops. Owing to the 
leached character of the soil, such additions of organic matter should 
be made frequently. Heavy and frequent applications of commercial 
fertilizers are advisable, and stable manure is very beneficial. 
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BLANTON LOAMY FINE SAND 


In wooded areas the 4-inch surface layer of Blanton loamy fine 
sand is gray loamy fine sand containing a small amount of organic 
matter. The subsurface layer is loose gray or whitish-gray loam 
fine sand which extends to a depth ranging from 16 to 20 inches. It 
grades into dull-yellow friable loamy fine sand or light fine sandy loam 
which is slightly heavier in texture than the above layers and contains 
sufficient fine material to render the mass slightly sticky. This grades 
into the highly mottled whitish-gray, yellow, and rust-brown sandy 
clay substratum at a depth ranging from 30 to 40 inches. Under 
cultivation the surface soil, to plow depth, loses considerable of the 
organic matter, and, on becoming mixed with the upper subsurface 
layer, assumes a dull-gray color. 

This soil occupies a position between Norfolk loamy fine sand on 
the slopes and the Plummer or Leon soils in flatter positions, and 
small areas of these soils are included in mapping. 

This is not one of the extensive soils of the county although it occu- 
pies an aggregate of 6,720 acres. Its distribution over the county 
and its relief differ considerably from Blanton fine sand, and the two 
soils are not very closely associated. The loamy fine sand is developed 
in all parts of the county, occurring between the better-drained soils 
of the slopes and the low-lying soils of the larger depressions and 
swampy areas along the streams. The larger and more typical areas 
occur on the poorly drained plateau which follows roughly along the 
Southern Railway. 

Natural drainage is only fair. The greater part of the land could 
be drained by ditches which could be cut at a moderate cost. It is 
estimated that about 25 per cent of the land is in cultivation, practi- 
cally all of which is devoted to such field crops as corn, beans, peanuts, 
oats,andhay. A few attempts are being made to grow truck crops. 
The greater part of this soil 18 devoted to the growing of forest con- 
sisting principally of longleaf and slash pines. The areas in wild 
grasses are used for grazing. Many tobacco plant beds are on this soil. 

The land is very sensitive to low temperatures in late spring. Crop 
yields vary widely according to the amount of fertilizer used and dis- 
tribution of rainfall. Yields of 10 or 12 bushels of corn to the acre 
and a good crop of beans, or from 15 to 20 bushels of oats followed 
by 1 ton of cowpea hay may reasonably be expected, providing nor- 
mal seasonal conditions prevail. This is an ideal soil for the planting 
of tobacco beds. Such pasture grasses as carpet grass, Dallis grass, 
and Lespedeza thrive, and the land should be devoted largely to 
pasture. 

PLUMMER LOAMY FINE SAND 


The 3 to 5 inch surface layer of Plummer loamy fine sand is dark- 
pray loamy fine sand. It is underlain by a gray or drabbish-gray 
light loamy fine sand subsurface layer which extends to a depth rang- 
ing from 16 to 20 inches. Beneath this is the gray loamy fine sand 
subsoil, faintly splotched with whitish gray and yellowish brown, which 
grades downward into light sandy clay material at a depth of about 
30 inches. The substratum is highly mottled with whitish-gray, yel- 
low, brown, and red spots. Under cultivation the material in the 
topmost 4 or 5 inches assumes a lighter steel-gray color. 
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This soil is very closely associated with both the Leon and the 
Blanton soils, and small areas are included which resemble these soils. 

This is the most extensive soil in the county, including an area of 
53.1 square miles. It occurs in all parts of the county, and has 
developed under conditions of poor drainage. Large bodies occur on 
the almost level plateau which follows roughly the Southern Railway, 
and numerous strips are scattered throughout the county along the 
foot of slopes where seepage waters from the higher land are brought 
to the surface of the slope by outcrops of the underlying compara- 
tively impervious substrata. In the last-mentioned position areas of 
this poorly drained soil extend up the slopes for considerable distances 
and are in a saturated condition much of the time. Poor natural 
drainage prevails, and artificial drainage would in most places be 
difficult and unprofitable. 

The crop yields on a few small areas in cultivation fluctuate widely 
with seasonal conditions. The land supports a fair stand of longleaf 
and slash pines and is well adapted to the growing of such pasture 
grasses as carpet grass, Dallis grass, and Lespedeza. The Georgia 
Coastal Plain Experimental Station at Tifton is now successfully 
utilizing this soil for grazing. Its most profitable use is for forest 
and pasture. 

PLUMMER FINE SAND 


To a depth ranging from 4 to 6 inches the surface soil of Plummer 
fine sand is gray fine sand containing a small amount of organic 
matter. It is underlain by gray or whitish-gray water-logged fine 
sand, or quicksand, which extends to a depth of 3 or more feet. At 
a depth ranging from 4 to 5 feet a compact substratum of highly 
mottled light sandy clay material occurs. In a few small areas in 
the south-central part of the county, the quicksand layer has settled 
to a compact mass, which apparently accounts for the accumulation 
of organic matter in the surface soil to a depth of several inches. 

This soil is not so extensive as Plummer loamy fine sand. It occurs 
in flat areas, and is confined largely to the flatwoods sandy plains, 
although small scattered areas occur in nearly all parts of the county 
in close association with Plummer loamy fine sand. Plummer fine 
sand is a very poorly drained soil, considerably more so than Plum- 
mer loamy fine sand. The land is best suited for forestry. 


LEON FINE SAND 


Leon fine sand, as typically developed in wooded areas, has a 3 or 
4 inch surface layer of a “ pepper-and-salt”’ mixture of gray fine sand 
which grades into a subsurface layer of heavily leached almost white 
fine sand extending to a depth ranging from 10 to 18 inches. This 
material is abruptly underlain by а coffee-brown hardpan which is а 
brittle cemented layer consisting principally of fine sand cemented 
by organic matter. In most places it ranges in thickness from 3 to 
5 inches. A concentration of roots occurs in this layer. The mate- 
rial below is dingy-gray fine sand faintly splotched with brown, and 
conspicuous brown streaks follow the root channels. This layer 
becomes lighter in color downward to the water table which lies at a 
depth of about 30 inches. At a depth ranging from 40 to 50 inches 
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the tight compact highly mottled gray, yellow, and brown sandy clay 
substratum occurs. 

In some places the soil approaches the Plummer soils in character- 
istics and in other places the Blanton soils, and in both variations 
the hardpan is not quite so well developed asin typical Leon fine sand. 
Exposures in road cuts show the hardpan to be rather irregular in 
occurrence, both as regards thickness, depth from the surface, and 
degree of hardness. 

his is one of the less extensive soils of the county. It is very 
closely associated with the Plummer soils, but its occurrence is re- 
stricted to the flatwoods plains, and the land is nearly flat. The 
principal areas are south and east of Lenox, near Adel, and in the 
south-central part of the county. 

Surface drainage is sluggish, although areas of this soil lie slightly 
higher than areas of Plummer fine sand. The hardpan layer appar- 
ently restricts the rate of water movement either upward or down- 
ward, as the layer beneath the hardpan may be very moist at the 
same time the layers above are dry. 

Practically none of the land is under cultivation. Only narrow 
strips and small patches adjacent to better-drained and more pro- 
ductive soils are being used for crops, This is not an agricultural 
soil, and yields are uncertain. 

Practically all the land of this kind is devoted to grazing and to 
the growth of longleaf and slash pines for turpentining and lumbering. 
Saw palmetto is a characteristic growth. The soil is best suited to 
forestry. 

GRADY FINE SANDY LOAM 


The surface soil of Grady fine sandy loam ranges from dark-gray 
to very dark-brown heavy fine sandy loam from 4 to 10 inches thick, 
underlain by a light-colored subsurface layer of lighter texture which 
extends to a depth ranging from 12 to 15 inches. The subsoil con- 
sists of drabbish-gray fine sandy clay or clay which is conspicuously 
splotched or mottled with whitish gray, yellow, brown, andred. This 
layer is tough and impervious, becoming more sticky and plastic when 
wet, and it grades imperceptibly into the substratum at a depth of 
2 feet or, in places, less. 

Local variations in the surface soil, in which there is a covering of 
organic material ranging up to 6 inches in thickness, are not uncom- 
mon. In places where this soil is closely associated with the Plummer 
soils, the texture of the subsoil is somewhat lighter. 

Areas of this soil are scattered throughout the county, occupying 
lime-sink depressions. 

Drainage is exceedingly poor, and water stands over a considerable 
part of the land much of the time. Some areas can be artificially 
drained at a reasonable cost, but others could be drained only at 
considerable trouble and expense. Practically none of the soil is 
cultivated. Cypress, some water-loving oaks, and а few pines grow. 
That part over which water rarely stands or for only а short time, is 
well suited to the growing of carpet grass, Dallis grass, and Lespedeza, 
which afford excellent pasturage. The best use for this soil is as 
pasture or forest. 
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The 4 to 6 inch surface layer of Kalmia fine sandy loam in wooded 
areas consists of smooth mellow gray loamy fine sand which is stained 
dark with organic matter. It grades into mellow pale-yellow loamy 
fine sand which continues to a depth ranging from 14 to 18 inches. 
The subsoil, to а depth ranging from 30 to 40 inches, is yellow friable 
fine sandy clay which grades into mottled whitish-gray, yellow, and 
orange-red modcrately tight firm fine sandy clay material. This soil 
is essentially similar to the yellow fine sandy loam soils of the uplands 
from which it is largely derived. The soil is very closely associated 
with Kalmia fine sand and Myatt fine sandy loam, and variations 
approaching these soils in characteristics are included where only 
somewhat arbitrary lines of separation could be made in mapping. 

Kalmia fine sandy loam is inextensive in Cook County. It occurs 
only on the second bottoms of Withlacoochee and Little Rivers in 
nearly flat, low-lying terrace areas which are flooded during very high 
waters, but which are fairly well drained to a depth of 30 or more 
inches most of the time. 

None of this soil is cultivated. It supports a comparatively open 
forest cover consisting largely of pines and various species of oaks, 
although clumps of haw and other shrubs occur, especially along 
sloughs. Under existing conditions it is suited to pasture grasses, 
such as carpet grass, and to timber production. 


KALMIA FINE SAND 


The surface soil of Kalmia fine sand consists of a 4 or 5 inch layer 
of smooth mellow gray fine sand more or less stained with organic 
matter, underlain by the subsoil of pale-yellow mellow fine sand 
which continues to а depth ranging from 30 to 36 inches. The sub- 
soil is faintly splotched with white and yellow materials in the lower 
part. The substratum is variable, but in most places it is somewhat 
compact fine sandy clay material mottled with whitish gray, yellow, 
and rust brown. 

A part of the soil occupies a natural levee position near the river 
bank, and it usually has a deeper covering of sand above the sub- 
stratum than typical. 

This soil occurs only on the second bottoms along the rivers. It 
is closely associated with Kalmia fine sandy loam, and very similar 
drainage conditions exist in the two soils. Kalmia fine sand is sub- 
ject to overflow during extremely high waters. It supports a simi- 
lar forest cover to that on Kalmia fine sandy loam. 


MYATT FINE SANDY LOAM 


The surface soil of Myatt fine sandy loam to a depth of 4 or 6 
inches consists of dark-gray fine sandy loam, passing into a predomi- 
nantly drabbish-gray fine sandy loam, fainty mottled with whitish 
gray, which extends to a depth of 10 or 12 inches. Beneath this is 
sticky moderately tough fine sandy clay material mottled with whit- 
ish gray, yellow, and reddish brown. In places the subsoil is friable 
especially where areas border the Kalmia soils. The accumulation 
of organic matter in the surface layer varies with drainage conditions. 
Those areas occurring along Little River are generally more poorly 
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drained than those along New and Withlacoochee Rivers, and the 
forest cover of the former areas is predominately hardwood, whereas 
that of the latter is principally pine. 

This is an inextensive soil in the county. It occurs in close asso- 
ciation with the Kalmia soils, in positions slightly lower, being re- 
stricted to low terraces along the rivers. It has developed under 
very poor drainage. 

None of the land is cultivated but is devoted to forest and open 
Tange for grazing. Profitable pastures could be had if the land were 
cleared and seeded to carpet grass. As the soil is flooded during very 
high waters, it is recommended only for pasture and forest. 


PEATY MUCK 


Peaty muck is characterized by a surface layer of brown or dark- 
colored vegetable matter which is, for the greater part, only partly 
decomposed. This material ranges in depth from 12 inches to more 
than 4 feet and in most places is underlain by a rather heavy-textured 
slowly pervious substratum. The topmost few inches of the mineral 
substratum is predominately fine sand and it grades downward irto 
sandy clay or day material. 

Areas of peaty muck are variable in many respects. The organic 
accumulation varies considerably in thickness, stage of decomposition, 
and content of mineral matter, owing largely to various degrees of 
drainage and to fires. The water table fluctuates considerably with 
the amount of rainfall. Places which may be saturated for months 
during periods of heavy rainfall, may become very dry and burn for 
weeks during long dry periods, consequently the amout of ash and 
mineral matter varies widely in different parts of the same area. 

Peaty muck is rather extensive, 13 square miles being mapped in 
the county. The material occurs only in large depressions, locally 
termed bays and ponda, including No Mans Friend Pond, Giddens 
Pond, Heart Pine Bay, Big Pond, and Cecil Bay. Smaller areas occur 
in similar positions, scattered throughout the central and southern 
parts of the county. Although the water table fluctuates consider- 
ably with seasonal conditions, drainage is consistently poor or very 
poor, and artificial drainage under present economic conditions would 
probably be impractical. 

The land is covered with a rather dense growth of vegetation con- 
sisting of a wide variety of trees including bay, cypress, ash, gum, some 
pine and magnolia, and oaks of various water-loving species. A dense 
undergrowth, including various shrubs, briers, palmetto, and ferns, 
renders penetration into these bays extremely difficult. The land is 
utilized to some extent for open-range grazing for cattle, goats, sheep, 
and hogs, but the production of timber is the principal source of income 
derived from peaty muck. 

SWAMP 


Swamp includes areas of alluvial material deposited along the 
rivers, creeks, and small streams which are subjected to frequent over- 
flow and remain in a wet condition most of the time. There is no 
uniformity in areas of swamp as regards texture, color, compactness, 
or character of material, but most of the material remains largely as 
deposited by the flooded streams. The material is derived mainly 
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from local upland soils and has been deposited on the bottom lands 
along the streams under varying conditions—in part by compara- 
tively swift-moving water depositing the coarser materials; in part 
by slow-moving water leaving the finer materials; and in part by 
standing waters which have deposited the clayey material. In most 
places recent accumulation of organic matter has given the surface 
soil a darker color than the soil at greater depths, the color of the 
latter in many places being predominantly gray or drabbish gray with 
conspicuous splotches and streaks of yellow and rust brown. 

Swamp is extensive in Cook County, 25.7 square miles being 
mapped. It occurs only in low bottoms along streams where nat- 
ural drainage is extremely poor, and the land remains saturated most 
of the time. The strips range in width from 200 feet to more than 
one-half mile. Artificial drainage is possible at heavy cost, but it is 
impractical under existing economic conditions. 

wamp in its natural condition is strictly nonagricultural and is 
used only in a small way for open grazing. It supports a growth of 
gum, oaks of various lowland species, ash, bay, cypress, and scattered 
magnolia and pine, together with a dense undergrowth of water-lov- 
ing shrubs, briers, ferns, and some palmetto. It is best adapted to 
forestry. 


MANAGEMENT AND IMPROVEMENT OF COOK COUNTY SOILS 


Chemical analyses of soils in various parts of southwest Georgia 
which are similar to those in Cook County, have been made by the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture. Persons interested in the chem- 
ical composition of the soils of Cook County and their improvement, 
should consult the various bulletins issued by the college. These 
bulletins may be obtained free by applying to that institution. 

The soils of Cook County are for the most part light colored, indi- 
cating a general lack of organic matter and consequently of nitrogen. 
In attempting to build up the soil, the first step should be to increase 
the supply of nitrogen, as this is the most important constituent needed 
in the production of general farm crops. Barnyard manure is per- 
haps the best form in which nitrogen can be supplied, but since there 
are not sufficient cattle in the county to produce enough manure to 
improve very much of the soil, it is necessary to resort to other means. 
The most economical and most efficient method of obtaining nitrogen 
for the soils under present agricultural methods is the growing of 
leguminous crops, such as velvetbeans, cowpeas, soybeans, vetches, 
bur clover, and winter field peas, all of which are highly recom- 
mended for the purpose of incorporating organic matter in the soils. 
These crops when turned under will decay and humus will be formed. 
The result of turning under a crop of cowpeas or velvetbeans is seen 
in the increased production over a period of several years. The veg- 
etable matter not only supplies the nitrogen but enables the soil to 
take up and hold a greater amount of soil moisture for the plants. 
It is also beneficial when large amouts of fertilizer are applied. The 
phosphoric acid and potash can be supplied through the application 
of mineral fertilizers. 

Most of the soils of Cook County are slightly acid or acid. They 
show a requirement ranging from one-half to 1% tons of ground lime- 
stone to the acre, or about one-half this quantity of burnt lime. The 
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leaching that has gone on for such a long period has removed practi- 
cally all the soluble lime carbonate from the soils. Legumes and corn 
naturally grow best in а soil that is “sweet,” or has an abundance of 
lime, and lime is essential in obtaining a stand of clover and alfalfa. 

Many of the soils, especially the light sandy soils of the county, 
require only shallow and frequent cultivation. The heavier soils, 
however, can be improved by deeper plowing, especially the Greenville 
and Tifton soils. Subsequent frequent and shallow cultivations and 
the use of light farming implements seem to meet every demand. 

The best soils in the county for general-farming purposes are the 
sandy loams and fine sandy loams of the Tifton, Norfolk, Ruston, and 
Greenville series. Some of the deep phases of these soils are especially 
adapted to bright-leaf tobacco, watermelons, sweetpotatoes, and aspar- 
agus. Some of the poorly drained soils, or those not especially 
adapted to general-farming purposes, should be devoted to the growing 
of Lespedeza and carpet grass for pasturage. Experiments at the 
Tifton experiment station indicate that carpet grass and like grasses 
make an excellent sod on Plummer loamy fine sand, also on drained 
areas of Grady fine sandy loam and the Myatt and Kalmia soils. 
Leon fine sand, peaty muck, swamp, Plummer fine sand, and other 
sand areas, are perhaps best suited to forestry under existing 
economic conditions. 


SOILS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION 


Cook County is situated in the lower south-central part of the 
coastal-plain region of Georgia. The greater part of the county lies 
in what is known as the high part of the coastal plain, and there are 
smaller areas of flatwoods. The more rolling part of the county is 
naturally well drained but the flatter part is poorly drained. The 
county 1з included in what is known as the “wire-grass region” of 
Georgia. 

The soils of Cook County are prevailingly light in color, the sur- 
face soils ranging from light gray to red, the light color indicating 
that they are poorly supplied with organic matter. The darkest 
soils, ranging in color from dark gray to black, occur in the rather 
swampy depressions or sinks. As the county was forested until it 
was reclaimed for agriculture, it lacked the grass cover which favors 
the accumulation of organic matter in the soils. In the wooded 
areas there is a noticeable quantity of rather coarse vegetable mat- 
ter in the soil near the surface, but the plant remains have not 
become incorporated ‘in the soil, as in areas originally covered with 

ass. 

P The soils have been strongly leached, owing to the prevailingly 
heavy rainfall and comparatively high temperatures. The original 
carbonates in the parent geologic materials from which many of the 
soils have developed have been almost entirely removed to a depth 
of many feet. All the soils range from slightly acid to strongly acid. 
The latter condition prevails in the poorly drained soils, particularly 
in the Grady, Myatt, Leon, and Plummer soils, and peaty muck. 
All of these soils respond to liberal applications of lime. 

No extensive continuous belts of any particular soil occur in the 
county, but the Tifton soils occupy large areas in the eastern, north- 
eastern, northwestern, and southwestern parts. The Norfolk soils 
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are well distributed over the county and aggregate a larger total arca 
than the Tifton soils. The Leon soils occur mainly in the southern 
part and to some extent through the central part. The Plummer 
soils are developed mainly along the Southern Railway in the central 
part of the county. 

Underlying the soils of Cook County are unconsolidated sands, clays, 
and sandy clays. The weathering of these materials has given rise 
to a large number of soil types. The underlying material is charac- 
teristically mottled light-gray, yellow, and purplish-red sandy clay 
material which is more or less compact, but brittle and friable. The 
purple and purplish-red colors increase with depth, particularly in 
the region of Tifton soils. 

The most striking features of the texture profiles of the well-devel- 
oped soils in the county are a comparatively light-textured A horizon 
and а heavier-textured В horizon. The material which constitutes 
the substratum, or C horizon, varies greatly in texture and color but 
is usually lighter in texture than the B horizon and heavier than the 
A horizon. 

The soils of Cook County may be classed in two main groups. 
The first group includes the Tifton, Norfolk, Ruston, Greenville, and 
Cuthbert soils. These soils have well-defined layers, or horizons. 

The Tifton soils are among the most extensive and important soils 
in the south-central and southern parts of Georgia. They are among 
the oldest soils of the region and occupy an old plain which has been 
somewhat dissected by streams. They occupy extensive areas of 
smooth, gently rolling relief with broad smooth interstream areas. 
One of the noticeable and characteristic features of the Tifton soils 
is the presence of a large quantity of brown, reddish-brown, or almost 
black rounded and smoothly angular concretions or accretions, ranging 
in diameter from one-eighth to more than one-half inch, which occur 
on the surface, in the surface soil, and to less extent in the subsoil. 
Оп the surface and in tho surface soil they are hard, but they occur as 
small soft aggregations or segregations of brown iron stains in the C 
horizon. These concretions occur not only in the Tifton soils but are 
distributed to a greater or less extent over practically all the soils of 
the county. 

The outstanding differences between the Tifton soils and the Nor- 
folk soils are the presence of the afore-mentioned concretions, better 
drainage throughout, browner surface soils, deeper-yellow or more 
reddish-yellow B horizons, slightly heavier texture, and slight sticki- 
ness in the Tifton soils. The C horizon material also is redder under 
the Tifton soils than under the typical Norfolk soils. Soils of both 
series have good physical properties, although the greater part of the 
alkalies and alkaline contents are leached from the soils. 

The Greenville soils are characterized by brown or reddish-brown 
A horizons and red or dark-red B horizons. The B horizon is mod- 
erately friable heavy sandy clay of uniform color. The Ruston soils 
occupy an intermediate position, as regards color, between the Nor- 
folk soils and the Greenville soils. The Cuthbert soils are not mate- 
rially different from the Norfolk or Ruston in the A horizon, but in 
the $ horizon there is a hard compact tough clay which is usually 
mottled with light red and yellow. The Cuthbert soils have heavier 
B horizons than any other soils in the county. 
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In addition to the soils which have well-developed profiles, there 
are in the county soils of the Blanton, Plummer, Leon, Grady, Kalmia 
and Myatt series and two miscellaneous materials, peaty muck an 
swamp. The aggregate area occupied by these soils is more than one- 
half of the total area of the county. The Plummer soils are the most 
extensive soils of this group. 

The Blanton soils represent fairly well-drained areas. They are 
distinguished by their pale-gray surface soils and creamy-white or 
almost white subsurface layers. These soils are open and porous to 
a depth of several feet and are strongly leached. The Plummer 
soils occupy slightly flatter positions than the Blanton soils and are 
poorly drained. They have gray surface soils and gray mottled with 
yellow or brown subsoils. In most places, at a depth ranging from 
3 to 4 feet, a sandy clay material is present which constitutes a water 
floor and accounts for the water-logged condition of the soils. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the Leon soils is the develop- 
ment of а brown hardpan layer at a depth ranging from 12 to 24 inches 
below the surface. This hardpan layer is usually from 4 to 6 inches 
thick and consists of fine sand cemented with organic matter. The 
upper inch of the hardpan is, in most areas, dark brown or black and 
is much harder than the material in the rest of the layer. 

The Grady soils occupy depressions, or so-called lime sinks, which 
are lower than the surrounding soils. These serve as collecting basins 
for the surface run-off of the high-lying soils, and water stands on 
them during rainy seasons. In most areas the water table is not 
more than 2 feet below the surface and is held at this depth mainly 
on account of the stiff compact clay layer. 

The Kalmia and Myatt soils are developed on terraces, cr second 
bottoms, along the larger streams. The soil materials have been 
washed from the uplends, having been transported and redeposited 
by the streams. The Kalmia soils have gray surface soils and 
yellow subsoils. Most of the Kalmia areas are fairly well drained. 
The Myatt soils differ essentially from the Kalmia in that they are 
poorly drained, have darker surface soils, and mottled subsoils. 

Two miscellaneous classifications of material were recognized, 
namely peaty muck and swamp. Peaty muck occupies the greater 
part of the larger bays. It consists mainly of partly decomposed 
organic matter. Swamp occurs only in the first bottoms and con- 
sists of alluvial material so variable in character that no separation 
into soil types can be made. 


SUMMARY 


Cook County is located in the lower south-central part of Georgia. 
It includes an area of 230 square miles, or 147,200 acres. 

The physiographic divisions include gently rolling well-drained 
uplands, a nearly flat poorly drained plateau, and very poorly drained 
low-lying plains The highest point in the county is little more than 
300 feet above sea level and the lowest, about 100 feet. 

Cook is a new county, having been formed from parts of Berrien 
and Lowndes Counties in 1919. The earliest settlements made by 
white men in the area were about 100 years ago. The population 
of the county was 11,311 in 1930, all of which is classed as rural. 
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The county is served by three railroads, one hard-surfaced national 
highway, and а good system of sand-clay roads. Adel, the county 
seat, is the principal town. 

The agriculture of the county has undergone a very important 
change during the last decade owing to the advent of the cotton-bol! 
weevil, and it is now on a much sounder basis than formerly. Tobacco 
has rapidly increased in importance and is now the leading cash 
crop. Cotton, peanuts, sweetpotatoes, and watermelons are other 
cash crops. Practically all subsistence crops, except wheat, are grown 
in sufficient quantities for home use. Hog raising is one of the chief 
sources of farm income. 

The soils of the county show a diversity in texture, color, and 
drainage conditions. A large proportion of the county is swampy; 
some is moderately well drained; and the rest is well drained. 

The well-drained soils are grouped in the Tifton, Norfolk, Ruston, 
Greenville, Blanton, and Cuthbert series, and these are the dominant 
agricultural soils in southwest Georgia. 

The poorly drained soils vary considerably as to degree of drainage 
and organic content, and they have been restricted in their develop- 
ment. Plummer fine sand, peaty muck, and swamp are devoted 
mainly to forest. 

Cook County offers many advantages to the home seeker in the 
way of cheap land, mild climate, cheap farm labor, and reasonable 
taxes. The soils have a very wide adaptability, being especially 
suited to the production of such crops as tobacco, peaches, pecans, 
truck, watermelons, and sweetpotatoes in addition to the field crops 
common to this section. Natural conditions are very favorable to 
poultry raising, dairying, and hog raising. The mild climate reduces 
the necessary farm buildings to a minimum, and the field work is done 
throughout the year. Good improved land may be bought at prices 
ranging from $20 to $40 an acre. Travel and shipping facilities are 
good, and consolidated schools and churches are within easy reach 
of all parts of the county: 


О 


(Puntic ResoturT1ion—No. 9] 


JOINT RESOLUTION Amending public resolution numbered eight, Fifty-sixth Congress, second 
session, approved February twenty-third, nineteen hundred and опе, “providing for the printing 
annually of the report on field operations of the Division of Soils, Department of Agriculture.” 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That public resolution numbered eight, Fifty- 
sixth Congress, second session, approved February twenty-third, nineteen hun- 
dred and one, be amended by striking out all after the resolving clause and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

That there shall be printed ten thousand five hundred copies of the report on 
field operations of the Division of Soils, Department of Agriculture, of which 
one thousand five hundred copies shall be for the use of the Senate, three thou- 
sand copies for the use of the House of Representatives, and six thousand copies 
for the use of the Department of Agriculture: Provided, That in addition to the 
number of copies above provided for there shall be printed as soon as the manus 
script can be prepared, with the necessary maps and illustrations to accompany 
it, а report on each area surveyed, in the form of advance sheets, bound in 
paper covers, of which five hundred copies shall be for the use of cach Senator 
from the State, two thousand copies for the use of each Representative for the 
congressional district or districts in which the survey is made, and one thousand 
copies for the use of the Department of Agriculture. 

Approved, March 14, 1904. 


[Оп July 1, 1901, the Division of Soils was reorganized as the Bureau of Soils, and on July 1, 1927, the 
Bureau of Soils became a unit of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils.] 
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Areas surveyed in Georgia, shown by shading 


Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture is committed to making its 
electronic and information technologies accessible to individuals 
with disabilities by meeting or exceeding the requirements 
of Section 508 of the Rehabilitation Act (29 U.S.C. 794d), as 
amended in 1998. Section 508 is a federal law that requires 
agencies to provide individuals with disabilities equal access to 
electronic information and data comparable to those who do not 
have disabilities, unless an undue burden would be imposed 
on the agency. The Section 508 standards are the technical 
requirements and criteria that are used to measure conformance 
within this law. More information on Section 508 and the 
technical standards can be found at www.section508.gov. 

If you require assistance or wish to report an issue related 
to the accessibility of any content on this website, please 
email Section508@oc.usda.gov. If applicable, please include 
the web address or URL and the specific problems you have 
encountered. You may also contact a representative from the 
USDA Section 508 Coordination Team. 


Nondiscrimination Statement 


In accordance with Federal civil rights law and U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) civil rights regulations and 
policies, the USDA, its Agencies, offices, and employees, and 
institutions participating in or administering USDA programs 
are prohibited from discriminating based on race, color, 
national origin, religion, sex, gender identity (including gender 
expression), sexual orientation, disability, age, marital status, 
family/parental status, income derived from a public assistance 
program, political beliefs, or reprisal or retaliation for prior civil 
rights activity, in any program or activity conducted or funded 
by USDA (not all bases apply to all programs). Remedies and 
complaint filing deadlines vary by program or incident. 

Persons with disabilities who require alternative means of 
communication for program information (e.g., Braille, large 
print, audiotape, American Sign Language, etc.) should contact 
the responsible Agency or USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 
720-2600 (voice and TTY) or contact USDA through the 


Federal Relay Service at (800) 877-8339. Additionally, program 
information may be made available in languages other than 
English. 

To file a program discrimination complaint, complete the 
USDA Program Discrimination Complaint Form, AD-3027, found 
online at http://www.ascr.usda.gov/complaint_filing cust.html 
and at any USDA office or write a letter addressed to USDA and 
provide in the letter all of the information requested in the form. 
To request a copy of the complaint form, call (866) 632-9992. 
Submit your completed form or letter to USDA by: 


(1) mail: U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights 
1400 Independence Avenue, SW 
Washington, D.C. 20250-9410; 


(2) fax: (202) 690-7442; or 
(3) email: program.intake@usda.gov. 


USDA is an equal opportunity provider, employer, and lender. 
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CURTIS F. MARBUT, IN CHARGE SOIL SURVEY L. M. CARTER, HEAD, DIVISION AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
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